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ROYAL PARADE ARMOR IN THE REAL ARMERIA AT MADRID 



Royal Parade Armor at Madrid 
By Carl Otto Kienbusch 




F the world's great treasuries of 
armor the most splendid is that 
of the Spanish Hapsburgs, the 
Real Armeria at Madrid. Its 
supremacy rests on an unrivalled group 
of royal war and parade harnesses of the 
Sixteenth and of the Seventeenth cent- 
ury. Of earlier armor there is compara- 
tively little. Admirable, of course, are 
the suits of Philip the Handsome (1478- 
1506) and those fine Fifteenth century 
helmets and other bits of early armor 
which Charles V. brought from Valladolid 
and deposited in his Spanish capital, but 
the purist who would feast his eyes on 
" Gothic " must look elsewhere for the 
simple, practical, faultlessly beautiful har- 



nesses which mark the years 1440- 1500. 
It is the personal armor of Charles V. and, 
of his son, Philip II. that "makes" the 
Real Armeria. No less than eighteen 
suits belonging to the former have been 
preserved. They are the most remark- 
able exhibits of the armory. Charles, 
as grandson of that pattern of chivalry, 
Maximilian I, would have belied his 
ancestry and training had he not been 
what he was, Europe's foremost patron 
of armorers. It was an age of display 
and ostentation — the Renaissance, and 
Charles was singularly fortunate in living 
at a time when he could command the 
services of a group of craftsmen in metal 
whose technical excellence has never 
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ROYAL PARADE ARMOR OF CHARLES V 
MOUNTED AS AN EQUESTRIAN FIGURE IN THE REAL ARMERIA, MADRID 
Made by Bartolommeo Campi of Pesaro, Italy, in 1546 
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BURGANET OR CASQUE OF CHARLES V. IN THE REAL 

ARMERIA, MADRID. MADE BY THE NEGROLI OF 

MILAN, COMPLETED IN 1545 

been equalled. His harnesses are not 
Spanish. Why should they be when he 
had but to choose from among Negroli 
and Mondrone of Milan, Campi of Pesaro, 
Wolf of Landshut, and Colman, Hopfer 
and Pf eff enhauser of Augsburg ! He em- 
ployed them all, and others. 

Consider the suit here illustrated, which 
is shown mounted as an equestrian figure. 
Wearing it, Charles might fancy himself 
a Roman Emperor, indeed ! As a defense, 
it has little value ; as a technical achieve- 
ment, it leaves one gasping. And Barto- 
lommeo Campi, who made it in 1546, 
has inscribed upon it the astonishing 
statement that it was completed in two 
months! Its plates are of blackened 
steel, enriched with gold and silver dam- 
askeen and further decorated with orna- 
ments of gilded bronze. The casque 
follows the ancient Boeotian model, its 
bowl encircled with a conqueror's wreath 
of gilt bronze applique. The back and 
breastplate are hammered in relief to 
represent the human torso, ,Most mar- 
velous of all are the shoulder pieces, 
boldly repousse in the form of grotesque 
masks. They, too, are richly damas- 
keened, especially the eyes, whose pupils 
stare from golden eye-balls. Restricted 
by the classic convention, Campi has 
left the arms and upper legs bare, con- 
tenting himself with elaborate steel bus- 



kins for the lower legs. The Emperor 
must have been a splendid sight arrayed 
in this pageant costume; for costume it is 
rather than armor. On it, strangely 
enough, rests Campi' s fame as an armorer; 
no other panoply from his hand has sur- 
vived. When Charles commissioned the 
brothers Negroli of Milan to prepare 
for him a war and parade harness, these 
artists produced the suit now commonly 
known as the Armor of the Masks. It is 
signed and dated 1539. The Emperor 
appears to have been pleased. So much 
so that a few years later he ordered an 
extra headpiece from the same source. 
This casque a V antique, finished in 1545, 
is here illustrated. 

A word about the Negroli. Five gener- 
ations of this famous family are known 
to have made armor. Each was a master 
of the craft. Petrajolo, of the first 
generation, worked about 1390 under the 
name Missaglia. His son Tomaso ex- 
celled him. Such was his skill at the 
anvil that, in 1435, he was ennobled by 
his admiring patron, Philip Visconti. 
It was no extraordinary reward. For 
the art-loving princes of the Renaissance 
ranked the artist-armorer with the painter 
and the scuJptor. Nobility was con- 
ferred alike upon Negroli the armorer, 
Serafino the swordsmith, and Titian the 




BURGANET FOR CHARLES V. BY AN UNRECORDED 
ARTIST 
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SHIELD FOR CHARLES V. BY AN UNRECORDED ARTIST 



painter. To the fifth generation be- 
longed the greatest of the Negroli — 
Philip, " Seigneur de Negroli" as Bran- 
tome calls him, who, working with his 
father and brothers created a series of 
masterpieces in embossed steel which 
have made his name the foremost among 
Renaissance armorers. America is for- 
tunate in possessing his finest headpiece, 
the Morgan burganet, now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It is difficult 
to think of these beautiful objects in terms 
of dollars. They are priceless, of course, 
and yet — two years ago, in London, a 
fragment, a chin defense, signed by the 
brothers Negroli, brought £1,155! 

To return to the Real Armeria and 
our casque, — that it was made for the 
Emperor there can be no doubt. If other 
evidence were lacking the inscription it 
bears would be conclusive — sic. tua. 
invicte. caesar. Forged in one piece 
of blackened steel, embossed and damas- 
keened, the theme of its decoration pre- 
sents an allegory. Fame and Victory 
grasp by his divided beard a fantastic 
turbanned warrior who, lying pinioned, 
represents the Imperial Turk. The al- 
lusion is to an attack on Tunis which 
Charles led successfully ten years before. 
Somewhat overshadowed by this elabor- 
ate group, but far more lovely, is the 



grotesque mask which enriches the neck 
region. Its delicate, softly flowing lines 
mock the hard steel from which they 
were created. Thousands of hammer 
blows, unerringly directed, raised it above 
the surrounding surface. A single slip 
would have meant irreparable disaster. 
The painter can cover his mistakes; the 
armorer must begin anew. 

Only seven known works by Philip 
de Negroli have survived. Five of them 
are in Madrid. Our casque is the last 
signed piece he executed. Two remark- 
ably similar to it have come down to us, 
one preserved in the Musee de TArmee 
in Paris, another in the collection of the 
late Mr. Rutherfurd Stuyvesant of New 
York. These appear to be slightly later 
works inspired by the Madrid original, 
but hardly of equal quality. The theme 
of the embossed decoration is the same, 
though Fame and Victory have undergone 
a sea-change and become Tritons. The 
hammer work is not so crisp and the 
beautiful mask has vanished. 

The Emperor's expedition against 
Tunis in 1535, which served Negroli as a 
decorative theme, inspired an unrecorded 
artist to design the burganet and shield 
here illustrated. It may have been Giulio 
Romano. Such work, we may be sure, 




SHIELD BELONGING TO CHARLES V. OR TO PHILIP II. 

THIS HAS BEEN ASCRIBED TO BENVENUTO CELLINI 

WITHOUT CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 
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BURGANET MADE FOR PHILIP II. BY DESIDERIUS COL- 
MAN OF AUGSBURG 

would have delighted him, even as it 
did Dtirer, Holbein, Cellini, Titian and 
Leonardo himself. To the craftsman, 
likewise unknown, who hammered the 
steel, belongs the real glory. " Consider- 
ing/' says the Conde de Valencia, "the 
depth and clearness with which each 
figure and object is embossed, the mas- 
terly way they have been made to fall 
into their proper planes, the attention 
to detail which goes to the extreme of 
putting expression into the combatants' 
faces, the refinement and taste of the 
gold and silver damaskeen, we are com- 
pelled to admit that the artificer, sur- 
passed in his own art the designer, 
Giulio Romano, in his." In Tunis lay 
the site of ancient Carthage; so what, 
thought the Renaissance designer, could 
be more appropriate upon the armor of a 
Holy Roman Emperor than Carthage 
destroyed by Rome? With a copy of 
Livy at his elbow and an unfettered 
imagination, the artist evolved his com- 
plicated steel pictures. On the shield 
he shows us the melee before the city 
walls, walls that are amusingly mediaeval 
and enclose a Milanese church. The 
confusion of battle is admirably pre- 
sented, but one has the feeling that the 
whole composition would be more com- 
fortable on a twenty foot tapestry than 



where it is. The border with its cupids 
apd fruits has a- tinge of Giovanni della 
Robbia about ft. On the burganetthe 
scenes of carnage are continued in infinite 
detail. Note how even the hair of the 
rearing horse is picked out in damaskeen. 
Above the tumult, decorating both sides 
of the comb, centaurs and tritons carry 
on a successful nymph hunt, while wicked 
satyrs watch them gleefully. ' Brown- 
ing's giddy Bishop would have loved it — ■ 

"Those Pans and -Nymphs ye wotoi — 
— and one Pan 
Ready to twitch the Nymph's last garment off.". 

To another unknown Italian of the 
second half of the Sixteenth century we 
: owe a very beautiful burganet and shield, 
here illustrated, which may have be- 
longed to either the Emperor or his son 
Philip II. Some sky they were made 
:by Benvenuto Cellini. There is neither 
documentary evidence to establish this 
attribution nor is the internal evidence 
at all conclusive. Had that egoistic 
genius been responsible for these very- 
important pieces of metal- work we might 
hope to find some mention of the fact in 
his Memoirs. Structurally, the shield 
presents a most Unusual feature. It is 
composed of seventeen separate bits of 
metal, most ingeniously assembled. The 
entire surface is blackened and damas- 
keened, the color contrast making a fine 
effect. The repousse work is particu- 
larly sharp and delicately chiselled. The 
central boss takes the form of a mask 
that reminds one vaguely of Negroli. 
Surrounding it are four ovals, each pic- 
turing some episode of classical mythol- 
ogy. The one above the mask (Rape 
of the Sabines) and the one below (Ab- 
duction of Jlelen) illustrate the naive 
disregard of anachronism so character- 
istic of Mediaeval and Renaissance art. 
Here Greek and Roman heroes, other- 
wise quite correctly costumed, carry pole- 
arms typical of the Sixteenth century. 
A very mild inaccuracy this, as such 
things went. Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
century versions of the ■.. Resurrection, 
for instance, are almost sure to show the 
sleeping soldiers in contemporary armor. 
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And, of course, you have noticed how 
St. George, St. Denis, St. Michael and 
the other warlike ones of the Calendar 
array themselves in the latest military 
fashion for the open season on dragons. 
Fortunate for us that this was so. Ana- 
chronistic costume is of the greatest help 
in dating works of art. 

Philip II, son and successor of Charles, 
though a statesman rather than a soldier, 
was hardly less a patron of armorers. 
On his return to Spain after the death 
of his wife, Mary of England, he erected 
in Madrid a building to house his father's 
armor and such other objects of historical 
interest as were then scattered about the 
royal palaces. To this nucleus were 
added, from time to time, his own per- 
sonal harnesses and weapons and what- 
ever of a similar nature came into his 
possession through conquest, purchase 
or gift. Thus began the real Armeria 
as we now know it. Whatever the 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant may think of 
Philip, his Inquisition and his Armada, 
he is not likely to forget that this prince 
commanded Cervantes' pen, El Greco's 
brush and Colman's hammer. 

Desiderius Colman of Augsburg stands 
supreme among German armorers. Like 
Philippo de Negroli, he was the last and 
most illustrious of an artistic dynasty. 
His father, grandfather and great-grand- 
father had each in turn been honored by 
the patronage of kings. In 1556 Desider- 
ius became court armorer to Charles V. 
That he felt worthy of this distinction is 
proved amusingly enough by a handsome 
shield he made for the heir apparent. A 
detail of the decoration shows a bull over- 
throwing a soldier who holds before him 
a shield inscribed NEGROL. Prince 
Philip may be said to have grown up in 
armor prepared by Colman. As he out- 
grew one suit another took its place. 
The most elaborate of those that survive 
is the splendid parade harness signed 
and dated 1550. The helmet of this suit 
here illustrated gives some idea of its 
utter gorgeousness. Colman had never 
attempted anything quite like this; the 
less ornate war and tournament armor 




PAGEANT ARMOR MADE FOR KING SEBASTIAN OF 
PORTUGAL BY PFEFFENHAUSER, WHOSE MASTER- 
PIECE IT STANDS 

was more in his line. He seems to have 
doubted his ability to emboss and damas- 
keen a harness de luxe, one that would 
challenge comparison with the best Italian 
examples. So he called to his aid a 
fellow- townsman, the silversmith Georg 
Sigman. To him he entrusted the intri- 
cacies of the decoration. The two worked 
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HEADPIECE FOR KING SEBASTIAN'S PFEFFENHAUSER 
SUIT 

together for three years and' so impor- 
tant .was Sigman's contribution to the 
success achieved that Colman allowed 
him to place his monogram next his own 
on the umbril of the helmet . In a general 
way, the ornamentation of the suit may 
be said to consist of broad, vertical bands 
of embossing which rise above the other- 
wise smooth black surface. Particularly 
beautiful are the elbow and knee de- 
fenses, with their goddesses and masks 
and satyrs, in high relief. The spirit 
of the whole thing is typical of the 
Renaissance, an exuberant expression of 
the love for classical antiquity. 

We should, of course, be thankful that 
so much of this splendid panoply remains 
intact and where i t belongs — in the Royal 
Armory of Spain. Yet the armor lover 
will always regret that it is not quite 
complete, that some of its elements are 
missing. The gorget, gauntlets, rondels 
that protected the armpits, and the cheek- 
guards of the helmet have gone the way 
of many another fine thing that was once 
at home in the Armeria. Five of these 
pieces of the Colman suit are now in the 
Musee de l'Armee at Paris, where they 
have come to rest after devious wander- 
ings through the collections of Lepage, 



Nolivos, Debruge, Soltykoff and Napol- 
eon III. Almost every one of the world's 
great armories has been enriched by sim- 
ilar precious bits that disappeared from 
Madrid and filtered out of Spain during 
the turbulent first half of the Nineteenth, 
century. Many fine swords were ab-: 
stracted during the War of Independence 
(1808) and used as weapons. Few were 
returned. Joseph Bonaparte, some years 
later, piled the contents of the armory 
in the garrets, while his guests danced 
bel ow. In the late thirti esa remarkable, 
group of arms and armor from Madrid 
turned up mysteriously in * London and 
was sold at auction, by Christie's. And 
so it went. Today even America has its 
share of princely Spanish armor; so much, 
indeed, that Senor Florit, curator of the 
Armeria, recently paid us a visit to ex- 
amine our public and private collections 
and verify the attributions of such pieces 
as were thought to be of Madrid proven-, 
ance . He made some interesting ' ' finds ' ' ; 
in the museums of New York and Cleve- 
land and in the collections of several of; 
our amateurs. In the Metropolitan 
Museum, for instance, he was able to 
identify various gauntlets that had once 
been the property of Charles V, of Philip 
II. and of Philip III. What thoughts 
must have passed through the mind of 
our distinguished visitor at sight of these 
exiled treasures! Any American who 
has seen Whistler's Portrait of My Mother 
in Glasgow can sympathize with him. 

But Colman, even with Sigman's help, 
did not attain the ultimate in pageant 
armor. It remained for Pfeffenhauser, 
likewise of Augsburg, to produce the 
most dazzling example of this class 
known, here illustrated. It was made 
for King Sebastian of Portugal. His 
mother is said to have deposited it in 
Madrid after her son's untimely death at 
the battle of Alcazarquivir (1578). We 
can not be certain. However, there it is 
in the Armeria. It is Peffenhauser's 
masterpiece. Of this artist's biography 
we know almost nothing beyond the 
dates of his birth and death. Ornate 
parade armor, by him, is preserved in the'' 
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museums of Dresden and Vienna. His 
output was necessarily limited, for years 
of labor went into every piece. It is 
" laborious oriental ivory, sphere on 
sphere." Of the Sebastian suit we may 
say that it is overornate even for a parade 
harness that the decorative plan lacks 
the coherence essential to a great work 
of art. All true enough, but the execu- 
tion is marvelous beyond words. As in 
the Colman suit the decoration consists 
of broad vertical bands of embossing on a 
smooth dark ground. The relief is 
higher and more precise than Colman' s, 
hammered with an amazing disregard 
for technical difficulties. Spread broad- 
cast upon these bands, upon the knee, 
elbow and shoulder defenses, and especi- 
ally, in a palpitating mass, upon the 
headpiece shown here, we find a perfect 
Bedlam of botany, mythology and alle- 
gory, a hasheesh dream of things as they 
are not. Gods, goddesses, tritons, 
nymphs, allegorical figures and symbols, 
combats of classical heroes, etc., crowd 
every available inch. The pity of it is, 




GORGET DATING FROM ABOUT 1625 IN THE REAL 
ARMERIA, MADRID 



as Charles Ffoulkes remarks, that "all 
this was simply produced for parade 
purposes, when but little of the detail 
could be seen, and none of it could be 
adequately studied or admired. In fact 
the whole equipment may be described in 
a sentence originally used in far different 
circumstances: 'C'est magnifique mais 
ce n'est pas la guerre.' " 

The rise and fall of the armorer's art 
was a matter of some three — roughly, 
hundred and seventy-five years. By the 
close of the Fourteenth century cap-a-pie 
plate harnesses began to be worn. The 
Fifteenth century was the Golden Age 
of armor, the age that developed the 
faultless "Gothic." With the accession 
of Maximilian I (1507) we note the first 
symptoms of decadence. So influential 
was this versatile prince that, in a decade, 
he was able to popularize, throughout 
Europe, the less practical fluted type of 
harness which he had evolved for his own 
use, and which is known by his name. Its 
vogue was short, not over thirty years; 
but the decline that began with the 
passing of "Gothic" was never arrested 
till defensive armor was finally discarded 
about 1675. Three causes contributed 
to the decay of the craft: ostentation, 
firearms and military tactics. An ever 
increasing love of display emasculated the 
work of the armorer; the continual inj- 
provement of firearms forced him to 
supply heavier and clumsier defenses 
each succeeding year; and the develop- 
ment of military tactics along lines re- 
quiring greater mobility made the wear- 
ing of armor so burdensome that his 
patrons abandoned it, piece by piece. 
Those elements that interfered most with 
sight and freedom of motion (closed 
helmets and defenses for the leg) were 
the first to go. By the end of the Six- 
teenth century complete armor ceased 
to be worn ; in the Seventeenth the process 
of elimination and debasement dragged 
out to a miserable end. 

Of ceremonial armor representing this 
final phase as good an example as can be 
found in the Armeria is a gorget, here 
illustrated, which dates from about 1625. 
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BARBUTE, EXEMPLIFYING THE PERFECTION OF THE 

ARMORER'S ART IN THE CLIMACTERIC YEARS OF 1480 

AND 1500 

It appears to have been made by a 
German for some personage of high rank 
;."&>: who took part in the battle of Nieuport 
(1600). The subject of the decoration 
is the struggle under the walls of that 
city, in which Maurice of Nassau de- 
feated the Archduke Albert and his 
Spaniards. Albert narrowly escaped cap- 
ture in the fight. The cavalry melee in 
the center of the composition is thought 
to record this incident, but the figures 
are so minute and so much goes on around 
them that we can not be certain. Squad- 
rons of mounted swordsmen and lanciers 
charge against each other, arquebusiers 
and pikemen advance to their support. 
The relief is low and the whole thing 
reminds one of an intricate Braille map. 
Compare this decadent gorget with a 
barbute, here illustrated, which exempli- 
fies the perfection of the armorer's art 
in the climacteric years of 1480 to 1500. 
It is stamped with the poingon of the 
famous Missaglia family. With supple- 
mentary pieces in place, as shown in our 
photograph, it becomes a parade head- 
piece of dignified elegance. Stripped of 
them, it remains a polished steel war 
helmet. In the latter state it is an al- 



most perfect defense. Forged in one 
piece, with the metal thickest where 
strength is most needed, it presents the 
maximum of " glancing surfaces." It is 
comfortable and steady on the head, 
the center of gravity being low. It has 
no protuberances in which the point or 
edge of an adversary's weapon can catch. 
There is nothing frivolous about it. It 
is armor! And yet how beautiful it is 
in its simplicity; a thing of graceful 
curves and softly gleaming shadows. Of 
the history of this barbute little is known 
except that it was inventoried among 
the effects of Charles V. The attribution 
to Boabdil, last Moorish king of Granada, 
is romantic, but founded on nothing 
more tangible than the decoration of the 
supplementary plates. 

The literature of the Real Armeria runs 
into many volumes. These few notes, 
confined as they are to royal parade 
equipment " touch the high spots" most 
inadequately. There is so much, and it is 
all so splendid! And one is tempted, 
at every turn, to stray from the subject 
and wander off into the romance that 
clings to armor as to no other thing that 
has come down to us from the Age of 
Chivalry. A certain amateur occasion- 
ally invited some fellow-enthusiast to see 
his world-famous collection. He would 
wait till dusk before ushering his guest 
into the armor hall. In the fading light, 
he would walk softly about, stopping, 
now and then, before one of the harnesses 
with which the room was filled. Then 
he would say: "Now is the time to look 
at them; there's magic in twilight. No, 
moonlight is even better. I come up 
here at night sometimes and— they talk 
to me!" If only the doors were left 
unlatched, some night, so you and I 
could prowl by moonlight among the 
shadowy figures in the Real Armeria, 
who knows they too might talk to us. 
If we Americans stood very quietly in 
the dark corner, over there, by that case 
of Spanish swords, perhaps the blades 
of Cortes and Pizarro would tell us how 
they served their masters, when America 
was new, "in the high and far off times." 



